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SCIENCE IN JAPAN * 
Herbert E. Gregory 


The Science Congress held at 
Tokyo October 30-November 11, 
1926, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council gave to 
“overseas” delegates a favorable op- 
portunity for the study of the 
scope, organization, and personnel of 
Japanese science. Most delegates 
were pleasantly surprised at the na- 
tionwide enthusiasm for scientific 
investigation and especially at the 
remarkable progress made during re- 
cent years. 


As recorded in “Scientific Japan Past 
and Present,” the entire history of 
organized scientific research in Japan 
covers little more than a half cen- 
tury—a striking contrast to the history 
of scientific study in other Pacific 
countries. In the United States be- 
fore 1875 more than 200 learned so- 
cieties, national and state surveys, 
and laboratories, had begun publica- 
tion of transactions. Several Ameri- 
can societies have celebrated their 
hundreth anniversary and two their 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. In 
Mexico the National Museum was 
founded in 1825 and the Geo- 
graphical Society in 1833. The 
learned societies in Columbia, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile are even older. 
In New Zealand eight learned so- 
cieties were established before 1870— 
including the Dominion Museum 
(1863) and the New Zealand Insti- 


* Paper read before the Social Science 
— of Honolulu, January 11, 


tute (1867). In Australia the Royal 
Society was founded in 1821, the 
Australian Museum in 1836, and be- 
fore 1860 the Commonwealth had a 
rather full complement of universi- 
ties, museums, surveys, observatories, 
botanical gardens, and scientific so 
cieties. In Java scientific societies 
were holding meetings before the 
close of the eighteenth century, and 
systematic investigations of the Pa- 
cific Ocean took a prominent place 
in the programs of Russian scien- 
tific societies during the early part 
of the nineteenth centruy. 


For Japan, the history of organ- 
ized scientific reasearch begins in 
1871, in which year the Hydro- 
graphic Bureau was organized. This 
was followed in 1874 by the es- 
tablishment of the Imperial Hygienic 
Laboratory at Tokyo and in 1875 
by the Imperial Hygienic Labor- 
atory at Osaka and the Central 
Meteorological Observatory. These 
four institutions constituted the 
governmental scientific equipment in 
1875. Up to this time there were 
no national, prefectural, or municipal 
scientific societies and no private sci- 
entific institutions of record. Dur- 
ing the 15-year period—1875-1890 
—three government bureaus—lLand 
Surveys, forestry experiment station, 
and Geological Survey—were estab- 
lished, and 16 scientific societies came 
into being: 4 medical, 3 engineering, 
1 each for zoology, chemistry mathe- 
matics, geography, meteorology, 
botany, anthropology, textile re- 
search, architecture, and agriculture. 
For the decade 1890-1900, 6 govern- 
ment bureaus (national and prefec- 
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tural) and 11 scientific societies 
were formed; for 1900-1910, 15 
government bureaus and 17 societies; 
and since 1920, 16 government 
bureaus, 26 societies. Thus of the 
30 official scientific bureaus sup- 
ported by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, prefectures and cities, 54 
(about 67 per cent) have been es- 
tablished during the past sixteen 
years. Of the 93 unofficial learned 
societies and institutions more than 
half have held their first meetings 
since 1910 and more than one-fourth 
during the past six years. 


That this remarkable growth of 
institutions and professional societies 
represents a genuine increase in num- 
bers of scientific workers and in spe- 
cialization of interests is shown by 
the membership lists and the volume 
of publications. The enrollment in 
the more prominent professional so- 
cieties in round numbers is physics 
(3 societies), 2,700; chemistry (3 so- 
cieties), 6,000; geography (3 soci- 
eties), 1,000; geology, 553; botany 
(2 societies), 700; zoology (5  so- 
cieties), 1,200; forestry (2 societies), 
3,300; meteorology, 374; engineering 
(11 societies), 18,000; medicine (35 
societies), 50,000. 


A superficial comparison of lists 
of similar societies in other coun- 
tries taking into consideration popu- 
lation and stage of development of 
national resources shows that in geo- 
graphy, geology, meteorology, cera- 
mic chemistry, forestry, fisheries and 
systemic botany, the number of pro-. 
fessionals is greater in Japan than 
that of most countries. In physics, 
chemistry and astronomy the num- 
bers correspond to those of France, 
Austria, and Italy, and stand below 
those for England, Germany, and the 
United States. For botany other 
than systemic, the figures are ap- 


proximately those of Holland, Scan- 
dinavia, and Australia, and below 
those of the United States, England, 
Germany, Austria, and France. For 
zoology the comparison is even less 
favorable and for anthropology the 
figures are about those for Belgium 
or New Zealand. There is no easily 
available method for comparison of 
numbers of research scientists in the 
membership of medical and engineer- 
ing societies. The numbers in Japan 
compare favorably with those of 
most countries except Germany and 
the United States, but doubtless in 
Japan, as certainly in the Americas, 
members of these professions are 
practitioners whose contributions to 
knowledge are incidental. 


The history of Japanese higher 
education parallels that of scientific 
organizations. Systematic training 
of young men for professional and 
technical careers has been organized 
mainly during the past half century. 
This late development is surprisingly 
unlike that of other countries im- 
mediately bordering the Pacific. The 
Universities of Mexico, Lima, and 
Cuzco were founded in the sixteenth 
century, San Tomas (Philippines) 
in 1611, and Santiago (Chile) in 
1743. The charter of the Univers- 
ity of Sydney is dated 1850, Mel- 
bourne 1853, New Zealand 1870. In 
the United States before 1875, 354 
colleges and universities were teach- 
ing some kind of science and many 
of them were recognized centers of 
research. In Japan previous to 1875, 
Keio University with its small 
medical school and Doshisha Uni- 
versity without scientific depart- 
ments, both established chiefly as 
missionary enterprises, are the only 
institutions listed as of collegiate 
grade. 
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In 1877 the Imperial University of 
Tokyo was founded for the train- 
ing of men who desired to prepare 
themselves for professional and 
technical service. Its primary pur- 
pose was to bring together, enlarge 
and furnish more favorable oppor- 
tunities for the scattered groups of 
writers, experimenters, and observers 
who had been encouraged by the 
Tokugawa Shogunate to _ persue 
scholarly careers. The University 
was given its present form—part 
American, part European, part Japa- 
nese—in 1886. The place the Uni- 
versity was intended to take in the 
educational system is shown by the 
original list of departments: Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, Literature, 
Science. Agriculture was included in 
1890, Economics not until 1919. At 
the present time the largest profes- 
sional faculty is Engineering, foi- 
lowed in turn by Agriculture, Sci- 
ence, Literature, Medicine, Law, and 
Economics. The students number 
about 5,000. The University main- 
tains 9 serial publications and 7 re- 
search institutes outside the Uni- 
versity campus. 


Of the other Imperial universities 
Kyoto was founded in 1897, Tahoku 
in 1907, and Kyushu in 1910. Hok- 
kaido, organized as an agricultural 
college in 1876 under the guidance 
of a group of men from Amherst, 
was created a university in 1918. 
Fourteen medical and technical col- 
leges apart from the universities 
were established between 1919 and 
1926, 


As bearing on the effect of Japa- 
nese university education on the de- 
velopment of science, it is worthy of 
note that the average age of students 
entering the science courses is 22.2, 
in the agriculture courses 23.2. 
Another feature of interest is that 


about 30 per cent of the graduates 
are in teaching and scientific pur- 
suites and but 20 per cent in all 
lines of business, finance, and com- 
merce. 

The history of civilization shows 
that science is a slow-growing plant 
in any soil and it is difficult to think 
that its growth in Japan has been 
witnessed by men now living. Japa- 
nese scientific research and educa- 
tion give an impression of age. It 
seems highly improbable that the 
rapid recent increase in numbers of 
inst**utions, societies and workers 
represents an entirely new inverest in 
the possession and utilization of sci- 
entific knowledge. A study of rec- 
ords and publications reveals a vista 
of scientific activity extending far 
into the poorly recorded past. Some 
branches of scientific knowledge were 
widespread and familiar to all clas- 
ses long before contact with the out- 
side world brought new methods 
and new ideas; other branches were 
part of the knowledge of scholarly 
men only; still others seem to have 
been outside the experience of the 
Japanese people. 

Botany in Japan has enlisted the 
interest of many able minds since 
the eighth century. Up to the seven- 
teenth century attention was given 
almost wholly to the search for 
testing, and methods of use of plants 
for medicine and for food. From 
the seventeenth century to the Re- 
storation (1868) an amazing amount 
of descriptive work was done—the 
differences and relationships of plants 
as based on structure, type of flower, 
kind of fruit and habits of growth 
were worked out. 


Between the years 285, when the 
first Korean professional  studertt 
of medicinal plants was invited to 
the Imperial Japanese Court, and 
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900, the knowledge of plants pos- 
sessed by the Chinese seems to have 
been fairly well absorbed. In 929 
this information was embodied in a 
20-volume text book prepared by 
Shitago. In 1156 three books—drug 
plants, perfumery plants and cereals, 
were written by Seiken. In_ the 
middle of the sixteenth century some 
knowledge of foreign medicinal 
plants was obtained from Portuguese 
and Spanish visitors and then the 
door was closed and the Japanese 
continued without outside help to 
gain a knowledge of their flora. In 
1696 Jyaksui published a_ treatise 
descriptive of 189 food plants and 
started on the remarkable 1000- 
volume encyclopedia of natural prod- 
ucts of Japan. After writing 362 
volumes the author died, but his 
pupils continued the work and in 
1735 the last of the remaining 638 
volumes were issued. Before his 
death in 1714 Kaibara Ekiken had 
written a treatise on the natural his- 
tory of Japan in which 358 plants 
are described as indigenous and 29 
as imported. Ranzan’s work on 
mountain flora of Japan—herbs 2 
volumes, trees 4 volumes—was writ- 
ten in 1765 (translated into French 
1873). Ino Jyaksui published mono- 
graphs on orchids, fungi, bamboos, 
and cherries. Ransui, who died in 
1776, published an 18 volume work 
on the botany of Loochoo Islands. 
Between 1720 and 1752 a natural 
history survey under the direction of 
four distinguished botanists was con- 
ducted by the government and local 
centers of study were established by 
imperial decree. In 1782 a natural 
products bureau was established at 
Kagoshima. Among many works 
published during the twenty years 
following is an illustrated agricul- 
tural botany in 20 volumes. Similar 


bureaus were established at other 
places. From the one at Mito came 
the San kai Sho hin (products of 
mountains and seas) in 100 volumes. 
As an aid in exchanging informa- 
tion the workers at these bureaus 
held annual exhibitions beginning in 
1757 and continuing without inter- 
ruption until 1827. In a modified 
form these exhibits continue to the 
present day. The Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate, which did little for learning in 
general, liberally supported botanical 
studies, and the present Marquis 
Tokugawa, himself a_ student of 
botany, established and endowed in 
1898 the Tokugawa Institute for 
fundamental research in plant. sci- 
ence. 


Though expressed different 
terms, the Japanese long ago 
recorded relations in the plant king- 
dom which modern scientists express 
by the terms Order, Family, Genus, 
Species. So that when the Dutch 
botanist Thunberg visited Japan in 
1776 and called attention to the 
effective simplicity of the Linnaean 
system of nomenclature, all the Japa- 
nese students of plants had to do 
was to change their cumbersome 
descriptive phrases into the shorter 
and more precise Latin terms. The 
beckground of widespread knowledge 
and interest in plants, added to the 
voluminous descriptive records, 
doubtless account in large part for 
present high rank of botany in Japan. 


For more than a thousand years 
the Japanese have been not only 
students of plants but also lovers 
of plants. Their remarkable achieve- 
ments in floriculture, horticulture, 
and forestry are too well known to 
justify extended comment. 

In 1681 Moto Katsu described the 
culture methods of 117 herbaceous 
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flowering plants and in 1695 San- 
nojyo published a 6 volume work on 
camellias, azaleas, and chrysanthe- 
mums which was afterwards en- 
larged to 20 volumes and remains a 
standard treatise. In 1698-1699 
Kaibara described culture methods 
for 180 species of flowering plants 
and illustrated 110 species of flowers. 
Other important works appeared in 
1713, 1717, 1735. A 5-volume work 
on rhodendrons appeared in 1733. 
Many illustrated books on the morn- 
ing-glory and on Ardesia appeared be- 
tween 1795 and 1818. 

Systematic study of food plants is 
represented by hundreds of volumes 
bearing dates previous to 1800, and 
this study has been vigorously prose- 
cuted down to the present time. 
Three purposes seem to underlie 
these investigations of food plants; 
the introduction of new species, the 
improvement in cultivation of known 
species, and the recording of knowl- 
edge regarding edible wild plants 
which might be used in time of crop 
failure and scarcity. Many of the 
horticultural treatises are in 3 to 10 
volumes. Tsunemasa’s great work on 
the flora of Japan (1828) is in 93 
volumes and Yakusa’s masterpiece on 
useful plants (1856) treats of 1201 
species besides 600 species of trees. 


Comparison of Japanese plants 
with those of other regions dates 
largely from 1776, when the Dutch 
botanist Thunberg visited Japan. By 
1856 the plants of Japan had been 
listed on the Linnaean system and 
equivalent European and Asiatic spe- 
cies had been recognized. In 1857 a 
bureau for the study of non-Japa- 
nese plants was established at Yedo 
and in 1877 Riokichi, who had stu- 
died in America, became professor 
of botany in the Tokyo Imperial 
University. His students include 


most of the Japanese botanists of 
the present century. 

Forestry, like other branches of 
plant science, has been practiced in 
Japan unofficially for many centuries. 
The necessity of replanting, methods 
of replanting, and the relation of 
forests to agriculture, are the sub- 
jects of many books and of chapters 
in treatises on botany. In a publica- 
tion dating from 1732, forests are 
given equal rank with cultivated 
crops and fish as natural resources 


to be studied and regulated. 
When the present enviable posi- 


tion of Japan in medical research is 


considered it is interesting to note 
that definite knowledge of the make- 
up and functions of the human body 
first came to the Japanese in 1771. 
Before that time theoretic medicine 
followed the Chinese system of “es- 
sences,” “influences,” “external 
causes” and “internal causes” sup- 
plemented by a comprehensive 
knowledge of healing herbs. Two 
important features of this early 
period were the teaching of Nagata 
Tokuhon about 1200 A.D. that “the 
secret of curing lay in helping na- 
tural agencies in their work of heal- 
ing” and the introduction of crude 
Portuguese surgery (1568) which 
grew into a school called “Surgery 
of Southern Foreigners.” As _ at 
other stages in medical practice, the 
physicians separated into warring 
schools, “Classical Medicine” and 
“New Medicine.” 

Early in 1771 Sugita happened to 
see an illustrated Dutch anatomical 
work and Mayeno saw another in a 
ship captain’s library. Neither of 
these men could read Dutch but 
they saw the illustrations of the in- 
ternal organs of the human body and 
were surprised to find that these 
organs were entirely different from 
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those described by Chinese physi- 
cians. As pointed out by Dr. 
Sakurai this discrepency seemed but 
natural for externally foreigners 
were different: they have white skins 
and red hair; they sit on chairs be- 
cause their knees don’t bend; they 
use artificial heels because they have 
no heels of their own. But these ex- 
planations did not satisfy. The two 
students wanted to see for them- 
selves the inside of a Japanese. But 
dissection was not only p-ohibited by 
law but was regarded with horror. 
Fortunately for Japanese medicine, 
the body of an executed criminal 
was made available. Dissection 
showed that Japanese bodies and 
Dutch bodies were constructed alike. 
The date of this “astounding dis- 
covery,” March 4, 1771, is one of the 
most memorable in the history of 
Japan. The value of Western 
knowledge was established and the 
Dutch became the scientific leaders. 
In 1784 Toyo dissected more crimin- 
als and wrote the first Japanese book 
on anatomy, “Records of Viscera.” 


European physiology - was _ intro- 
duced in 1836 and from that time on 
medical literature in all languages 
was studied and physicians from Hol- 
land, France, Germany, and England 
and America were invited to make 
official visits and to teach. 


Mathematics of early Japan was 
the mathematics of the Chinese. The 
Chinese numeral system, the calen- 
dar, the multiplication table and cal- 
culating machines, and what stood 
for algebra and geometry were Chi- 
nese affairs which reached their high- 
est stage of development in the 8th 
century. In Japan numbers, equa- 
tions and theorems were considered 
as games to be played by priests 
and recluses. Japanese mathematics 
rose in the seventeenth century as 


an adjunct to land surveying. From 
it grew an independent system of 


written algebra, the solution of 
equations, and the treatment of 
circles. Seki’s “Principle of the 


Circle” is held by some historians 
as “a discovery equal in merit with 
the invention of Infinitesimal Cal- 
culus by Newton and Leibnitz.” The 
astronomical observatory established 
at Kanda in 1744 yielded material 
for important contributions to ce- 
lestical mechanics. From the 17th 
century on Japanese mathematicians 
appear to have mingled their science 
with that from Europe in_propor- 
tions and values impossible to differ- 
entiate. 

The facts, principles, and methods 
pertaining to physics, chemistry, and 
to a large degree seismology and 
voleanology seem not to have been 
indigenous in Japan. They appear to 
have been grafted onto ideas ob- 
tained from the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and, after 1868, from the en- 
tire world. 


Considered as a whole, I hazard 
the guess that judging from num- 
bers engaged in scientific pursuits 
and the enthusiastic interest dis- 
played, Japan as a scientific nation 
ranks next to the United States, 
England, and Germany; something 
above any other European country 
and far above Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and all South Ameri- 
can countries. And as Japan has 
energetically played the modern 
scientific game only during the pres- 
ent generation and many of her out- 
standing men have, therefore, not 
reached their prime, and as the crop 
of enthusiastic youngsters now in 
training is relatively large, another 
generation may witness even more 
favorable ranking. 

It has interested me to record cer- 
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tain superficial observations regard- 
ing the conditions surrounding sci- 
entific research and scientific educa- 
tion in Japan. 

Scientific institutions, professional 
societies, universities, and technical 
schools, appear to have been founded 
in response to demonstrated needs 
and only after adequate financial 
support and satisfactory personnel 
was assured. The scope of the insti- 
tutions is clearly defined: there is 
little undesirable duplication and 
overlap. To a degree unknown in 
most countries scientific institutions 
in Japan are financed by pooling con- 
tributions from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, from prefectures, from cities, 
and from individuals. 

As compared with the United 
States at least, Japanese professors 
and scientists are more highly re- 
spected and are given better op- 
portunities. Provision for travel and 
study abroad is common. 

Japanese scientists are proud of 
their teachers, honor them; but they 
also follow their method to an un- 
desirable degree. 

Science appears as required study 
in nearly all educational institutions. 
Even in the elementary schools, sci- 
ence is taught by men who make 
much use of direct out-of-door study. 

Enthusiasm for study of animals 
seems much less in evidence than for 
study of plants and of physical ma- 
terial, and there is a surprising lack 
of interest in the study of the human 
race except as history and the de- 
velopment of art. Most of the men 
who rank as anthropologists are pro- 
fessors of medicine who treat race 
problems more or less incidentally. 

The botanical gardens of Japan 
rank with the best. They are many, 
well planned, well kept, and serve as 
valuable adjuncts to teaching and 


research. The zoological gardens 
and aquaria are interesting but have 
much less scientific value; they are 
below American standards. The art 
museums and historical museums are 
admirable. They house and display 
treasures of surpassing interest and 
value. The natural history museums 
aie few in number, and contain lit- 
tle of distinction. Most of them are 
miscellaneous collections similar to 
those used to illustrate lectures in 
the smaller American colleges. 


Japanese science is fortunate in 
never having to meet the opposition 
of a religious system. The prevail- 
ing religions encourage the search 
of knowledge in any form, in any di- 
rection, to any extent, and Confucius 
taught that the pursuit of knowledge 
is the highest expression of human 
endeavor. I have gained the im- 
pression that Christianity would 
stand higher in the estimation of 
many educated Japanese if its record 
for stifling scientific reasearch could 
be wiped out. 


Japanese science, like that among 
other progressive people of modern 
times, is partly the result of original 
thinking but largely the result of 
developing and adapting knowledge 
obtained elsewhere. In some branches 
of science there appears a tendency 
to accept the leadership of foreign 
teachers without critical investiga- 
tion, thus repeating the experience of 
America with reference to German 
science during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Japanese 
science is “borrowed” in the sense 
that American science was “bor- 
rowed” from Northern Europe and 
that in turn from Greece and Arabia. 
The guiding principle is that ex- 
pressed by the far-sighted Emperor 
Meiji: “Knowledge shall be sought 
for far and wide.” 
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JAPAN AND THE PAN-ASIATIC 
MOVEMENT* 


Motosada Zumoto 


The problem I propose to discuss 
is the problem of the future relation- 
ship between East and West. Many 
people seem to believe, with Kipling, 
that “East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet.” 
When this oft-quoted verse was writ- 
ten, it did not matter much whether 
or not East and West were to meet, 
for the question was then only of 
academic interest. But the question 
now assumes practical importance of 
an acute character, for East and 
West have been brought face to face, 
and how the impact will turn out is 
a matter of the deepest interest from 
the standpoint of practical politics. 
That they will eventually come to 
understand each other sufficiently 
well to premit a relationship of 
mutual trust and friendliness, no 
serious student of human nature and 
human history can for a moment 
doubt. The question before us is, 
Whether or not the initial process 
of their coming together and getting 
acquainted with each other will in- 
volve the danger of an armed con- 
flict on a large scale along racial or 
color lines. 


Awaking Asia and Its Spiritual 
Solidarity 

It has to be admitted that the 
situation is not lacking in facts and 
portents of more or iess ominous 
significance. There are, for instance, 
unmistakable signs of an awaking 
race consciousness among all Asiatic 
countries from Turkey eastward. In 
its practical manifestations it is apt 

* Address delivered before the Third 
Annual Congress of the International 


University League of Nations Federation, 
Geneva, Septemeber 1, 1926. 


to take the form of a revolt against 
the West. The most popular formu- 
la in which this spirit of revolt ex- 
presses itself is the cry of Asia for 
the Asiatics, which is heard in all 
Asiatic lands from Angora in the 
west to Tokyo in the east. 


Nor need we close our eyes to the 
fact that there is a certain some- 
thing—you may call it a tempera- 
mental sympathy, or a common sen- 
timent of religion, or a common bent 
of mind—that unites the Asiatic 
peoples, the Turks, the Persians, the 
Indians, the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese, in mysterious bonds of spiritual 
sympathy and fellowship. When, 
for instance, Tagore stands before 
a Japanese audience, as he has often 
done, the hearts of his listeners 
beat in unison with his heart even 
before his lips part. To take another 
illustration, the spirit of humility, 
that sublime essence of true religion, 
which Gandhi exemplifies in his daily 
life more truly and abundantly than 
any other living master, makes an 
appeal to the Oriental imagination 
which I presume it will be difficult 
for average Occidentals to realize. 


Asia’s Physical Helplessness 


All this is true, and yet a little 
reflection will convince you of the 
needlessness of any fear of a clash 
between East and West along racial 
lines. In the first place, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that the 
nations of Asia, with too few ex- 
ceptions, are still in an infancy of 
material and scientific progress. But 
no group of nations, however formid- 
able in point of mere numbers, can 
ever wage a successful war against 
another group far superior in in- 
dustrial and scientific resources. Asia 
pitting itself against Europe would, 
therefore, be like a child challenging 
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a grown up man of great vigor. Asia 
is being industrialized and will in 
course of time become wealthy and 
strong, but at the present rate of 
progress it will be many, many 
years before East can really come 
up within a visible distance of West 
in the domain of material develop- 
ment. 
Asia’s Political Weakness 


Then again it must not be forgot- 
ten that efficient, combined action by 
a number of nations for a common 
political purpose is only possibie 
where there exists a high order of 
political organization in every one 
of such nations. Look at the con- 
tinent of Asia, how many nations on 
it can be said to possess anything 
approaching to the kind of political 
efficiency required for purposes of 
united international action? Time 


may come, and I hope and trust it 
will come, when in this matter of po- 
litical progress also East will catch 


up with West. But political growth 
is a much slewer process than in- 
dustrial pregress. Consequently it 
seems highly probable, nay almost 
certain, that the danger of a racial 
clash such as the. ex-Kaiser and his 
fellow alarmists talk of will not ma- 
terialize in our own time or in the 
time of our children or even of their 
children. 


Self-Interest Rather Than Race 


But for the sake of argument let 
us suppose that a miracle takes 
place and the nations of Asia suc- 
ceed in the course of, say a genera- 
tion, in making a sufficient progress 
in industrial and political develop- 
ment to render hostile combination 
against Europe a contingency not 
to be lightly dismissed. Suppose 
then that twenty to thirty years 
from now most of the Asiatic coun- 


tries have become rich and strong, 
perfectly able to take care of them- 
selves in the arena of international 
race in peace and war. Would the 
danger of their combination against 
West for hostile political purposes 
become more imminent then than it 
is now? I cannot think so. For 
history teaches us that racial affinity 
counts for very little as a deciding 
factor in the alignment of nations 
for political purposes. It is the con- 
sideration of  self-interests rather 
than of race or color that determines 
a nation’s foreign policy, especially 
when issues of war and peace are at 
stake. 


Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


Proud Britain, for instance, did 
not disdain to ally herself with Yel- 
low Japan against common dangers 
from White Powers. In fairness to 
Great Britain, I gladly take this op- 
portunity of paying her a tribute of 
warm appreciation and admiration 
for the honorable manner in which 
she carried out her part of the agree- 
ment during the twenty long years of 
its existence. I trust on the other 
hand that Japan’s behavior has not 
been less satisfactory to Britain. The 
truth of the saying that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating has 
been singularly well demonstrated 
by the experience of this alliance. 
Not only has its eating been pleasur- 
able, but I believe it has left such 
an after-taste in the mouths of its 
eaters as to induce them to eat it 
again whenever occasion presents it- 
self in the future in the interest of 
peace and security. And in the late 
World War was it not a conspicuous 
fact that Asiatic assistance was much 
sought after on both sides of the 
fighting line? 
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No Likelihood of Race War 


It is an unfortunate but well- 
attested fact of human nature that 
proximity breeds contempt and 
hatred. This is equally true of in- 
dividuals and of nations. Proximity 
may be geographical or racial. We 
are not, for instance, loved by our 
Asiatic neighbors any the more af- 
fectionately because we are near to 
them in distance and blood; nor does 
amiable sentiment seem always to 
unite peoples so closely akin to each 
other as the English and the Ameri- 
cans. Mutual contempt and hatred 
between nations closely situated will 
grow stronger rather than weaker as 
they increase in wealth and influence, 
So in proportion to the advance they 
make in power and prosperity, the 
Asiatic nations, you may rest as- 
sured, will certainly not love each 
other more. When they have grown 
sufficiently powerful to make them 
look for trouble abroad, they will 
most probably sooner fight among 
themselves than they will combine 
against Europe along the color line, 
in which they will be only following 
the example set by Europe. 


From what I have said there seems 
little likelihood of war of race be- 
tween East and West. In spite of 
these obvious facts, however, it is 
strange that alarmist views of pos- 
sible racial struggle with Asia con- 
tinue to be nursed with assiduous 
persistency in Europe and America. 
This is a phenomenon which one 
finds it difficult to account for, unless 
perhaps one looks at it in the light 
of a bogy born of the guilty consci- 
ence. In that case we may safely let 
it alone; it may even do some good. 


Asiatic Renaissance 
Now, joking aside, there is an as- 
pect in the Asiatic situation which I 


am afraid has not received the 
amount of attention its importance 
demands. The ferment that is stir- 
ring the Asiatic peoples, Buddhist 
or Hindu, Confucianist or Moham- 
medan, is essentially intellectual and 
spiritual; its political manifestations 
are only incidental and secondary in 
significance. The movement that is 
now taking place among these na- 
tions is a renaissance. It is an 
awakening to the value and meaning 
of the great heritage of religion, art, 
and philosophy, which East has de- 
veloped during long centuries of 
quiet meditation, high thinking, and 
patient labor. Dazzled by the mag- 
nificent achievements of West in 
science and industry, and in our zeal 
to catch up with West in these re- 
spects, we Asiatics for a time lost 
sense of proportion. We paid to 
Western civilization a homage which 
upon the whole it well deserved but 
which tended to weaken our allegi- 
ance to our own civilization. But 
the reaction was bound to come, 
and it has now come with a self- 
assurance which must be rather dis- 
concerting to West, because it has 
so long been accustomed to regard 
East as a thing of the past and 
Eastern civilization as a spent force. 


A number of events have combined 
to facilitate this process of spiritual 
emancipation among the peoples of 
Asia. But two events stand out in 
this respect more conspicuously than 
any other, namely, Japan’s victory 
over Russia and the tragic lessons 
of the World War. No histori¢al 
event ever produced such a stir and 
commotion throughout the length 
and breadth of whole Asia as the 
news of Japanese achievements on 
the battle-fields of Manchuria in 
1904-5. The surrender of Port 
Arthur and Kuropatkin’s crushing 
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defeat at Mukden, followed by the 
annihilation of Rodjestvensky’s fleet 
in the Sea of Japan, not only put a 
stop to Russian expansion in Eastern 
Asia, but ushered in a new era in 
the history of relationship between 
East and West. The process of 
awakening started by Japanese guns 
in Manchuria was completed ten 
years later by the World War, which 
disclosed the utter collapse and help- 
lessness of the spiritual forces for 
good whose potency and beauty the 
Christian Church, through its mis- 
sionaries, had never ceased to im- 
press upon the so-called heathen na- 
tions of Asia. It was, indeed, sad to 
observe how little effect the pacific 
teaching of Jesus had really had 


upon the savage and ferocious na-. 


ture of the primitive men. It be- 
came pitifully clear to the followers 
of Buddha and Confucius as well 
as the worshippers of Brahma that 
in matters of spiritual and moral at- 
tainment East had no reason to bow 
its head before West. East thus 
came to the full realization of the 
fact that in its philosophy, religion 
and art it had a reservoir of energy 
and inspiration for which it may 
justly be proud. East knows that 
in the domains of art, religion and 
philosophy it has made valuable con- 
tributions to the world at large, and 
it would not be true to its glorious 
past if it did not play a very im- 
portant part in the drama of human 
civilization in the centuries to come. 


Pacific Asia—Japan no Exception 


Asia’s awakening is spiritual in its 
character and peaceful in its ten- 


dency. Peace and quietude is, in- 
deed, the chief characteristic of Ori- 
ental peoples. In this respect some 
critics might possibly suggest ex- 
ceptions in the case of the Turks and 


the Japanese. Asia’s advance guards 
at the opposite extremities of the 
continent, these two peoples show 
some marked similarities in their 
position and their character. For 
one thing they have proved them- 
selves possessed of no mean degree 
of those manly ,,ialities which are 
necessary for a forcible defence of 
national independence. But it must 
not be forgotten that their warlike 
exploits, at any rate in modern 
times, have been forced upon them 
by the stern necessity of self-pres- 
ervation. Speaking of Japan in 
particular, I wish to establish the 
truth of my assertion by a brief re- 
ference to an interesting chapter in 
her modern history. 


Japan’s Fear of European Menace 


When Japan’s door of seclusion 
was battered down in the middle of 
the 19th century by the United 
States of America, who, by the way, 
70 years later, deliberately closed her 
own door against us—such is the 
strange irony of history—when, I 
say, Japan’s door was forced open 
by America in the middle of the last 
century, what was the state of things 
that greeted her astonished eyes? 
She was amazed to find Asia all but 
swallowed up by the advancing tide 
of European aggression. It was 
just after the Opium War which had 
cost our great neighbor China dear; 
she had had to cede Hongkong and 
submit to other humiliating terms of 
peace. And looking northward the 
Russian eagle was slowly but steadi- 
ly swooping down upon the warm 
waters of the Pacific. The situation 
was, indeed, a desperate one; not a 
moment was to be lost if we were 
to save ourselves from the fate that 
had overtaken the rest of Asia. Con- 
fronted by imminent danger from 
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every side, the one absorbing prob- 
lem for our leaders was how to meet 
this danger. The conclusion to 
which they inevitably came was to 
find out the secret of Europe’s 
strength and beat it by its own 
weapons. 
Japan’s Salvation 


Fortunately in Japan eight cen- 
turies of hard discipline and train- 
ing under a unique system of feudal- 
ism had evolved a hereditary ruling 
class of rare capacity for leadership 
and organization. Nor had our peo- 
ple yet lost the sterling qualities of 
manhood fostered under that vigor- 
ous regime of government. Even 
with these important advantages in 
their favor, the determined band of 
statesmen and soldiers who set out 
to undertake the task of saving 
Japan from European menace faced 
a problem of uncommon complexity 
and difficulty. First they had to 
overthrow the feudal government 
which had done much good to the 
country but which had outlived its 
usefulness, and then they had to 
reorganize the whole machinery of 
government so as to fit it for the 
requirements of modern life and 
progress. The whole process required 
a period of 25 years, and involved 
two most sanguinary civil wars, one 
in 1868 completing the fall of feudal- 
ism and the other in 1877 freeing 
the country from the baneful influ- 
ence of reactionary elements. In this 
way all the obstacles in the path of 
modernising Japan were removed, 
and from that time the work of re- 
organization went on with accelerat- 
ing speed in all departments of our 
national life. 


Japan’s Existence Twice in Peril 


When Japan had succeeded in 
equipping herself with a fairly serv- 


iceable army and navy of a modern 
European type as well as in modern- 
ising her life and institutions in all 
other respects, with the purpose of 
being prepared against the threatened 
menace from Europe, it is strange to 
say that the first danger to her 
national existence came not from 
Europe but from one of her Asiatic 
neighbors. Conservative China under 
Manchu rule had been regarding 
Japan’s rapid Europeanisation with 
a great deal of displeasure and even 
suspicion; she considered Japan as 
a betrayer of Oriental civilization. 
She wanted to teach Japan a lesson, 
and as a preliminary step in that 
direction she began in late eighties 
a policy of pinpricks in Korea. Now 
if you look at a map of Eastern 
Asia you will see that the peninsula of 
Korea, as the late Prince Ito used 
to say, is like a dagger pointed at 
the very heart of Japan. Any strong 
power which seizes that dagger will 
have Japan at its mercy. When, 
therefore, China showed in 1894 her 
determination to establish a military 
supremacy over that peninsula, there 
was no alternative for Japan but to 
accept the challenge. But scarcely 
had the Chinese menace been ei- 
fectively disposed of, when Russia 
stepped into China’s shoes, and once 
more we had to stake everything in 
a fight for our very existence, for- 
tunately with the result well-known 
to history. 
Japan in China 

The Japanese are naturally a quiet 
and peace-loving people, although 
they are not lacking in pride of race 
or love of country. But they have 
had to arm themselves, for the alter- 
native was enslavement by Europe. 
There was, it is true, a time after 
their successful war with Russia 
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when their national policy might pos- 
sibly have lent color to the charge 
of being militaristic. This was espec- 
ially the case with the policy pur- 
sued in China during the early stage 
of the World War. Everybody has 
heard of the so-called Twenty-one 
Demands, which refer to the Treaty 
signed at Peking in May, 1915. There 
are people who believe that these 
much criticised stipulations are still 
in full force, whereas as a matter of 
fact they are practically out of op- 
eration. To begin with, the pro- 
visions which roused the bitterest 
criticisms at the time, namely, those 
comprised in Group Five, were 
dropped by Japan before the Treaty 
was signed, and as for the arrange- 
ment concerning the disposal of the 
German stronghold at Tsingtao cap- 
tured by Japan and other matters 
pertaining to the province of Shan- 
tung, they were virtually surrendered 
at the time of the Washington Con- 
ference. The only portion of the 
Treaty still in force concerns Japan’s 
status in Manchuria. These prov- 
isions, however, mainly consist in 
the reaffirmation and renewal of the 
rights Japan had secured from Russia 
by the Treaty of Portsmouth and 
which were subsequently approved 
by China. The few fresh conces- 
sions provided for in the Treaty, of 
which the most important is the 
right of leasing land for agricultural 
and industrial purposes, are practic- 
ally in abeyance, owing to the sys- 
tematically obstructive attitude of the 
local Chinese authorities. That is 
how the matter actually stands with 
respect to the so-called Twenty-one 
Demands. 


Twenty-one Demands and Japanese 
Opinion 


What is interesting to observe 
about this Treaty is that it has never 


been so popular among the Japanese 
people as seems to be generally 
believed. As soon as the terms of 
the proposed Treaty became known, 
they at once formed the subject of 
severe criticism among the liberal 
section of the population. The 
“Herald of Asia,” for example, which 
had shortly before been started in 
Tokyo, under my editorship, made 
no hesitation to condemn both the 
method and purpose of the negotia- 
tions, on the ground that the con- 
cessions asked were not only un- 
necessary but were calculated to do 
serious harm to Japan’s best inter- 
ests by antagonising the Chinese and 
creating a general atmosphere of 
suspicion in the world against Japan. 
This view of the matter gained in in- 
fluence so rapidly that the general 
election in 1917, at which the Chin- 
ese policy formed one of the main 
issues, resulted in an overwhelming 
defeat for the Cabinet responsible 
for the fateful Peking Treaty of 
1915. 


Fear of White Peril Once More 
the 


There is another aspect of 
question which should not be lost 
sight of, if this regrettable diplo- 
matic incident is to be correctly 


understood. However unfavorably 
you may consider the nature and ten- 
dency of the policy which that 
Treaty embodies, you must not take 
it for granted that the idea which 
prompted its adoption was one of 
wanton aggression. To tell you the 
truth, the motive force in this case 
was the old fear of European aggres- 
sion ingrained in our very nature as 
the result of the past fifty years’ ex- 
perience of foreign relations. The 
World War had only just begun, an? 
it was impossible to foresee exactly 
how it would terminate. The spon- 
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sors of the treaty thought that, 
whatever might be the way in which 
the War might end, the result would 
most probably be increased Euro- 
pean imperialism in all directions but 
particularly in Eastern Asia. It was 
to be prepared against such danger 
that they sought to strengthen our 
position in China and prevent the 
latter’s falling an easy prey to Occi- 
dental ambition. You may rightly 
blame these men for their short- 
sightedness and errors of judgment, 
but they do not deserve the charges 
of wanton aggression and land hun- 
ger which have been freely hurled 
at them. Their aim was essentially 
defensive. They fancied dangers, 
which, as the event proved, were not 
destined to materialise, but which the 
whole course of the past history as 
it pertained to the relationship be- 
tween East and West certainly did 
not tend to make incredible. 


Liberalism in Japan 


The most important thing about 
the situation in Japan, is the phen- 
omenal growth which Liberalism in 
all its forms has attained during the 
past ten years. A new generation 
of young men and women with an 
entirely fresh outlook on life and 
conduct, is fast pressing to the front 
in all spheres of activity. Their in- 
fluence is felt nowhere more strik- 
ingly than in the Press, daily as well 
as periodical. The Japanese Press is 
not free from shortcomings of which 
it has a large share. At the same 
time it has some redeeming qualities, 
most conspicuous of which are its 
liberalism, independence, and open- 
minded tolerance. The Press has 
made a wonderful progress in Japan; 
it is a power which neither men of 
action nor leaders of thought can 
ever afford to ignore. This is not 
surprising, seeing that practically 


everybody can read in Japan. To 
cite a few instances of the influence 
our Press exerts over the course of 
our history, I may remark that its 
voice has been the determining fac- 
tor in connection with the three ques- 
tions of practical politics which in 
importance overshadow all other 
public questions Japanese statecraft 
has had to deal with in recent years, 
namely, (1) the military evacuation 
of Siberia, (2) the reduction of arm- 
ament both on land and sea, and (3) 
the adoption of a system of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. Further- 
more our Press as a whole is solidly 
in support of the League of Nations 
and other movements and organiza- 
tions tending to promote international 
peace and harmony. 


Japan’s Industrialization 


Another factor which has _ been 
powerfully instrumental in fixing 
the orientation of Japan’s national 
outlook in the direction of peace and 
harmony with the world at large but 
more particularly with her immediate 
neighbors, is the process of indus- 
trialization that has made wonderful 
strides in the past twenty vears. 
With a large population eager to 
work and naturally intelligent and 
with a geographical situation pecu- 
liarly advantageous for the distribu- 
tion of manufactured goods, Japan 
is blessed with most of the important 
requisites of a successful industrial 
career. She is, however, lamentably 
deficient in natural resources, for 
which she is absolutely dependent 
upon countries which are fortunately 
comparatively near to her, such as 
Siberia, China, India, Australia and 
the United States of America. These 
also happen to be the principal cus- 
tomers, actual and potential, for her 
products. It is obvious then that 
self-interest, if nothing else, makes 
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it absolutely necessary for Japan to 
do everything in her power to cul- 
tivate the friendliest of relations with 
the countries from which she has to 
obtain the raw materials for her 
mills and to which she has to export 
her produce and manufactures. 
Renaissance in Japan 

As in other countries, we find a 
strong renaissance in progress in 
Japan. One of the most remarkable 
features of this movement is the re- 
vival of Buddhism. For a time this 
religion suffered from the general 
wave of indiscriminate Europeanisa- 
tion, but of late the tide has turned 
in its favor, and we notice unmis- 
takable signs of a new spirit stirring 
in the Buddhist circles of Japan. In 
this connection I may call attention 
to the remarkable activity noticed in 
the Buddhist press, the establishment 
of higher institutions of learning un- 
der most of the leading denominations, 
and the rise of new schools of Budd- 
hist thinkers and scholars. Increased 
interest is also shown in the study of 
ancient Chinese philosophy and_ the 
various metaphysical systems of India 
hoth before and after Buddha. The 
hopeful thing about Buddhism is its 
pervading spirit of peace and toler- 
ance. The history of its dissemination 
throughout the greater part of East- 
ern and Southern Asia, is on the 
whole singularly free from those in- 
tolerant persecutions and barbarous 
wars which unfortunately disfigure 
the history of religious propagation 
in other parts of the world. 

Japan a Hostage of Peace 

To sum up, Japan has definitely 
accepted her position as a responsible 
and important member of the family 
of civilized nations. She has _ ir- 
revocably identified herself in every 
way with the broad and general in- 
terests of world civilization. Scrup- 


ulously loyal to the League of Na- 
tions and to the high ideals of world 
peace which it embodies, Japan im- 
poses upon herself the role of har- 
monizer between the civilizations of 
East and West. If Japan’s influence 
counts for anything in Asia, all that 
influence will always be exerted in 
the interest of peace and harmony 
between East and West. West, 
therefore, finds in Japan a self-con- 
stituted hostage pledged to see that 
East remain true to its traditional 
spirit of peace and loyally fulfil its 
responsibilities for the general wel- 
fare of humanity at large. How 
faithfully Japan fulfils this self-im- 
posed mission was shown in connec- 
tion with the so-called Pan-Asiatic 
Congress held at Nagasaki at the 
beginning of August in the present 
year, about which more or less sen- 
sational press despatches appear to 
have been printed in Europe and 
America. During the last twenty 
years Japan has been visited by a 
succession of radical leaders and poli- 
tical adventurers from different parts 
of Asia for the purpose of enlisting 
Japanese sympathy and assistance in 
various propagandas against one or 
another of European Powers. Always 
finding deaf ears turned to their 
pleadings, some of these indefatig- 
able plotters recently struck upon the 
bright idea of realizing their aim under 
the inoffensive guise of promoting the 
Asiatic renaissance; and finally suc- 
ceeded in interesting in their plan a few 
notoriety mongers of no standing in 
our public life. The result was the 
Nagasaki conference in question. It 
was an event of no consequence 
whatever, no person of any import- 
ance in any country taking part in 
it. And what is most significant, it 
was scarcely noticed by the Press in 


Japan. 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


Sir Mungo McCallum, Australia. 
Sir Robert Borden, Canada. 

Dr. David Z. T. Yui, China. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii. 
Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, United 

States, Chairman. 


GROUP SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12-14 
Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

S. S. Addison, University of 
Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assur- 
ance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, 
Shanghai, China. 

Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mi- 
toshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parlia- 
ment Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d 
Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CENTRAL STAFF 


J. Merle Davis, General Secre- 
tary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate 
General Secretary. 

J. B. Condliffe, Research. 

Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


1927 CONFERENCE 


The national branches report that 
people of exceptional ability and in- 
fluence are being chosen as members 
of their conference groups. A Japa- 
nese delegation of fifteen has been 


appointed, led by Hon. Junnosuke 
Inouye, ex-President of the Bank 
of Japan and a former Minister o{ 
Finance. Dr. Ko Nasu, of the Im- 
perial University, an authority in 
the field of food supply and popula- 
tion, is also a member of the Japa- 
nese delegation. Dr. David Yui, of 
China, will head the Chinese group 
of ten or twelve members, which will 
include outstanding publicists, busi- 
ness men, and educators. 

The first draft of the proposed 
conference agenda has been sent to 
the various groups for study and 
criticism. The conference program is 
steadily taking shape on the basis of 
the suggestions that are coming in 
by nearly every trans-Pacific boat. 

The trustees of Punahou School 
have again generously agreed to 
house the sessions of the Institute. 


ARRIVAL OF PROFESSOR 
CONDLIFFE IN HAWAII 


Professor J. B. Condliffe, of New 
Zealand, arrived in Honolulu by the 
S. S. Niagara on February 25 to 
join the Central Staff of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. Condliffe has been head of the 
Department of Economics of Canter- 
bury College, Christchurch, and has 
an international reputation as a 
writer and a student. 

His coming to the headquarters of 
the Institute to develop and coordi- 
nate its investigations is a step of 
great importance and a guarantee of 
high quality in the research work of 
the enterprise. 

Mr. Condliffe is accompanied by 
Mrs. Condliffe and their three chil- 
dren, John, Peter and Margaret, 
and by Mrs. Condliffe’s sister, Miss 
Leila Mills. 
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pACIFIC AREA STUDENT CON- 

FERENCE 
World’s Student Christian 
Federation, with headquarters at 
Geneva, Switzerland, announces a 
Pacific Area Student Conference to 
be held in Peking, August 11-25, 
1927. 

The purpose of the meeting is to 
consider international, inter-racial, 
and economic questions from the 
Christian point of view. The pro- 
gram is to be divided into two main 
parts: (1) Studies of scientific data 
related to Pacific Area problems; 
(2) Studies in the teachings of Jesus 
in their bearing on these problems. 
These studies are to be carried out 
in Round Table groups and will be 
supplemented by addresses by ac- 
knowledged experts. 

The attendance at the Conference 
is limited to one hundred and the 
exact apportionment of members 
among participating national 
movements is left to the Committee 
of Arrangements. 

All the Student Christian Move- 
ments in the countries around the 
Pacific Basin have indicated their 
desire to participate in the Confer- 
ence. Invitations have been issued to 
Australia, Canada, China, Hawaii, 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, Netherlands 
East Indies, New Zealand, Philippine 
Islands, Siam, South America, and 
the United States. India, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Malaya have also been 
invited. 

A program of group study in 
preparation for this Conference has 
been prepared and is being promoted 
in the various Movements around the 
Pacific. 

Mr. T. Z. Koo, of China (20 
Museum Road, Shanghai), is Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 


The 


the 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION TO UNITED 
STATES 
An Australian Industrial Commis- 
sion for the study of American labor 
and industry passed through Hono- 
lulu on February 25, en route to 

Canada and the United States. 

The Commission was composed of 
four employers and four employees, 
selected by the various Australian 
Labor Councils, one Government 
representative, two members of the 
Press, and two women observers. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations 
united with the Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce in meeting and enter- 
taining the Commission while in 
port. The members were given facili- 
ties for studying the two primary 
industries of the Islands, pineapples 
and sugar, and were entertained at 
lunch. 

The leaders of the Commission 
were Mr. A. J. McNeil, representing 
the employers, and Mr. R. J. 
Murphy, representing the Australian 
government. 


VISIT OF DR. HENRY SUZ- 
ZALLO 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, former Presi- 
dent of the University of Washing- 
ton and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Group, 
arrived in Honolulu, with Mrs. Suz- 
zallo, on February 23d en route to 
Australia. 

During their brief stay in port Dr. 
and Mrs. Suzzallo were the guests 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at dinner at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel. In speaking of the need of a 
change of attitudes on inter-racial 
and international matters, Dr. Suz- 
zallo outlined three stages of devlop- 
ment in mental attitudes; first, the 
open mind, probably the most dif- 
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ficult of attainment; second, the 
tolerant mind, a more possible goal, 
though in itself not a virtue of the 
first rank; and, last but very im- 
portant, the polite mind, which while 
making mental reservations eases off 
the shock of inter-racial and inter- 
national friction with the lubricant 
of courtesy. a 

Dr. Suzzallo, who is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Carne- 
gie Foundation, is enjoying a vaca- 
tion tour of the Antipodes. 


NOTES 


Mr. John Nelson of Montreal, 
Honorary Secretary of the Canadian 
National Institute Council, was called 
to London late in January by the 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs to discuss plans with the leaders 
of that organization in anticipation of 
the approaching conference of the 
Institute. 

The Canadian Branch of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations has been 
constituted by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs of Canada as 
an affiliated body with especial re- 
sponsibility for the Pacific area. Sir 
Robert L. Borden, of Ottawa, is 
Chairman of the Canadian branches 
of both Institutes. 


Mr. T. Z. Koo, General Secretary 
of the National Student Christian 
Movement of China, and a member 
of the Chinese Group of the -Insti- 
tute, is Chairman of the Pacific Area 
Student Conference which will meet 
in Peking in August. 

Mr. Koo is now visiting several 
Pacific countries in the interests of 
this conference, namely, Japan, 
Philippines, Java, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The Japanese Institute 
Council entertained Mr. Koo during 


his Tokyo visit and the plans and 
program of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese Groups were discussed with Mr. 
Koo in a meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Koo’s advent in these coun- 
tries will be welcomed by the Insti- 
tute groups, and will offer an un- 
usual opportunity for securing an 
objective and penetrating analysis of 
China’s problems by one of the finest 
personalities and keenest minds that 
China has produced. 


Professor Stephen Henry Roberts, 
member of the Australian Group of 
the 1925 session of the Institute, has 
been studying the past two years in the 
London School of Economics and 
the Ecole Coloniale, Paris. His book, 
“Population Problems of the Pa- 
cific,” has been rewritten and is be- 
ing published in its enlarged form 
by the London School of Economics 
Press. 

He plans to visit the United States 
before returning to his University 
work at Melbourne. 


Professor K. C. Leebrick, head of 
the Department of History and Po- 
litical Science at the University of 
Hawaii, returned to Honolulu on 
February Ist eight months’ 
absence on the mainland of the 
United States, and has resumed his 
work at the University. 

At the request of Governor Far- 
rington, Mr. Leebrick held confer- 
ences with Secretary of the Interior 
Hubert Work and Dr. J. J. Tigert. 
of the Bureau of Education, at 
Washington, on the plans for the 
Government Conference on Educa- 
tion, Rehabilitation and Recreation 
to be held in Honolulu in April. He 
also had an interview with President 
Coolidge upon the same subject. 
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Dr. Leebrick was appointed by the 
Trustees of the Riverside Institute 
of International Relations as director 
of that gathering, which took place 
at Riverside, California, from De- 
cember 6-11. The successful organ- 
ization and conduct of this latest 
conference on international problems, 
attended by 100 delegates from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, 
was largely due to Dr. Leebrick. 


Dr. Romanzo Adams, professor of 
Sociology at the University of Ha- 
waii and member of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Insti- 
tute, returned in January from an 
extended visit in the United States. 
Dr. Adams furthered the interests 
of the Institute by conferences with 
many of the leaders of the Ameri- 
can group and through his atten- 
dance at the meetings of the various 
American committees established a 
helpful liaison between the Ameri- 
can Group and the Central Executive 
Committee in Hawaii. 


Professor 


J. Macmillan Brown, 
Chancellor of the University of New 
Zealand, who attended the first con- 
ference of the Institute in 1925, has 


just published a book on “The 
Peoples of the Pacific.” In this 
work he makes available some of 
the results of his extensive travels 
and observations of the Pacific Is- 
lands. Professor Brown has just 
returned to New Zealand after at- 
tending the Congress of the Uni- 
versities of the British Empire at 
Cambridge and the Pan-Pacific Sci- 
ence Congress in Tokyo. 


Mr. Motosado Zumoto, member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Japanese Institute, and a well known 

(Continued on page 22) 


CHINESE CIVIL WAR AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Kalfred Dip Lum, Ph. D. 


Instructor in Government and Public 
Law at the University of Hawaii. 


Events happening in China to-day 
are of such great significance that 
the world is becoming obsessed with 
bewilderment when an attempt is 
made to follow the changing Chinese 
situation. There are two phases of 
the trouble with China to-day. In- 
ternally she is dominated by the 
militarism of the war lords with 
greed and aggrandizement. Extern- 
ally she is suffering from the im- 
perialism of unequal treaties and 
extra-territoriality, and from the lack 
of tariff autonomy. Eventually, the 
underlying issue of the present Chi- 
nese civil war, and of the “battle- 
cry” for the abrogation of unequal 
treaties, the abolition of extra-ter- 
ritoriality, and the return of foreign 
concessions, is the process of nation- 
making resulting from foreign ex- 
ploitation of Chinese wealth and the 
infringement of Chinese sovereignty. 

In dealing with the problems 
which the Chinese are now trying to 
solve by carrying out an extensive 
civil war to wipe out militarism and 
imperialism, we cannot ignore the 
fact that the war lords are the tools 
of imperialism. More than forty 
important Chinese cities and many 
great ports are now under foreign 
control. Occasionally they have 
been the ‘“‘ware-houses” of political 
refugees and foreign ammunitions. 
China’s natural resources are being 
partitioned by outside powers, and 
her tariff duties are fixed by thirteen 
different nations. The Chinese have 
been able for years to collect but 
five percent tariff rate on imports. 
Under extra-territoriality, foreigners 
are exempt from the administration 
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of Chinese laws. Also foreign war 
ships patrol her coast and foreign 
gun-boats ply and police her rivers. 
What would be the possibilities as 
to sovereignty and justice, the pos- 
sibilities of prosperity and peace, in 
any country under circum- 
stances? China, as a nation, in the 
modern sense of the term, certainly 
does not exist. 


The present movement of the civil 
war in China to-day is a real peo- 
ple’s revolution. The main purposes 
of the revolution are such that right- 
minded persons should sympathize 
with them. The movement is for 
national freedom, for a government 
of, by, and for the people, and for 
economic and industrial freedom of 
the masses. The leaders of the 
present movement have started some- 
thing which they cannot control. 
The spirit of nationalism is cer- 
tainly beyond the control of the 
bayonet. At present we get nothing 
definite concerning the grievances of 
some of the Chinese mobs, and what 
little we have are usually spread in 
a way of discrediting the Chinese 
and picturing them to the world as 
wolves of prey in outraging innocent 
women and children. While we are 
not in readiness to defend the appeal 
of the Chinese for mob _ violence, 
any more than we welcome mob at- 
tacks upon the Chinese in foreign 
countries, we have nevertheless heard 
that the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment has issued edicts prohibiting 
mob violence, in spite of the fact 
that armed military guards are al- 
ways posted by foreign authorities 
on their concessions prohibiting the 
entrance of Chinese troops, besides 
sending more and more war vessels 
to the Chinese ports in creating a 
greater reign of terror and misunder- 


standing. Chinese were dictated to 
and bayoneted in many instances, 
but of these the world hears little 
about. It is rather unfortunate that 
any such event should happen. 


In international law the general 
principle of responsibility arising 
from civil war has become associ- 
ated with the Argentine publicist 
Calvo, known as the Calvo Doctrine. 
that a state cannot accept responsi- 
bility for losses suffered by foreign- 
ers as a result of civil war or in- 
surrection, on the ground that to 
admit responsibility in such cases 
would be to menace the independence 
of weaker states, and would establish 
an unjustifiable inequality between 
nationals and foreigners. Even in a 
case of mob violence without civil 
war where injuries have been sui- 
fered by foreigners as a result of 
riots temporarily beyond the power 
of the state to control, the United 
States in several cases adopted the 
attitude of refusing to accept re- 
sponsibility where the entire popula- 
tion of a certain locality whether 
citizens or aliens had been the vic- 
tims of disorder. On the occasion 
of the riots at New Orleans and 
Key West in 1851 following the 
execution of certain American fili- 
busterers in Cuba, Secretary Webster 
argued that Spanish subjects were 
not entitled to compensation because 
Americans also suffered, al- 
though in this case the riots were 
directed primarily against the Span- 
ish consul and his countrymen. In 
the case of the anti-Chinese riots in 
Denver in 1880, which were directed 
against the Chinese, compensation 
was refused on the ground that the 
government was unable to suppress 
the mob. Again in the case of the 
anti-Chinese riots at Rock Spring 
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in 1885, responsibility was denied on 
the ground that the remoteness of 
the locality made it difficult to main- 
tain law and order. Likewise, for 
the present situation in China, one 
can make a personal judgment how 
much responsibility the Chinese 
government has in protecting the 
lives of foreigners in time of civil 
war, or whether foreigners should 
really take precautionary measures 
first for their own safety by leaving 
temporarily the areas where civil 
war is waging between the National- 
ists and Militarists. 


According to international iaw, war 
is legal whether foreign or civil. It 
is a self-help for remedy unable to 
be obtained otherwise. Any territory 
taken by legal conquest, will leave 
ihe conqueror in full possession of 
such territory without restriction of 
any kind upon the control which he 
may exercise over it. Settlement 
will be made at the close of the war. 
The foreign concessions in China 
have been the “ware-houses” of 
political refugees and have kept 
China in turmoil for several genera- 
tions. They were occupied by the 
powers largely by the illegal use of 
force or threat of violence. What 
legal right have the foreign powers 
in keeping the concessions by in- 
fringing the sovereignty of China? 
Is it a nation any longer in the 
modern sense of the term when 
sovereignty has been infringed? 


Furthermore, the so-called unequal 
treaties that the powers concluded 
with China are unilateral and un- 
conditional. What legal status do 
such treaties possess? Under the 
principle of “rebus sic stantibus” in 
international law, which in_ brief, 
means that the change of vital con- 
ditions under which a treaty is made 


modifies its effectiveness, unequal 
treaties are null and void. Grotius, 
the father of international law, con- 
sidered changing conditions as 
ground for treaty revision. Wharton 
also declared that when a state of 
things which was the basis of the 
treaty and one of the tacit condi- 
tions no longer exists, a treaty may 
be modified or abrogated. Hall, 
likewise, held that a change of vital 
conditions would alter the binding 
effects of a treaty. Another discus- 
sion of this principle that we cite 
with profit is found in John Stuart 
Mill’s articles on “Treaty Obliga- 
tions.” In it the question of the 
proper amount of time with which 
contractual international capitulations 
could retain their binding force was 
raised. He declared that “such obliga- 
tions ought not to exceed the length 
of a generation, or, more properly, 
the period at the end of which the 
majority of the adult population will 
have grown up from childhood, so 
that the people suffering the penalty 
are no longer the same as those 
who shared the fault.” 


The present occurrences in China 
will not have a bad effect on future 
relations, if unequal treaties are 
abrogated, extra-territoriality is 
abolished, tariff autonomy is restored, 
and foreign concessions _ illegally 
taken are returned. The foreign 
powers should keep their hands off 
from China in her civil war and in- 
ternal development. Civil war in 
China will not cease until she has 
regained her complete and respected 
independence as a sovereign state. 
It is of the height of absurdity to 
deal with China as a sovereign and 
at the same time infringe her sover- 
eignty. Do we wonder that the 
Chinese wonder at Christianity? The 
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anti-foreign movement is not anti- 
foreign, but an “anti-foreign aggres- 
sion.” Likewise, the anti-Christian 
activities are not anti-Christianity, 
but they are “anti-Christian mis- 
sion.” The Christian Church has 
been denounced in China because 
she is considered as the agent of 
foreign exploitation and as an instru- 
ment of capitalism created by the 
capitalist class. Also the Church has 
been denounced as the relic of super- 
stition which has retarded human 
progress, and that the Church is 
practising not that which she teaches. 

Russia to-day is playing the role 
of China’s best friend because she 
has voluntarily abrogated the un- 
equal treaties, and espoused the na- 
tionalistic movement. Germany and 
Belgium, likewise, are relinquishing 
the unequal treaties. It is believed 
that Japan is also preparing to fol- 
low the policy of conciliation and 
concession to the nationalistic senti- 
ment of the Chinese. What the 
United States and Great Britain de- 
cide to do is of extremely great im- 
portance. 

The underlying principle of our 
thinking about China now should be 
a recognition of the fact that a real 
People’s Revolutionary Movement is 
in progress. The problem of interna- 
tional relations in China at this time 
is a psychological one. China will 
soon adjust her internal troubles, if 
we understand and sympathize with 
her movements. The China of to-day 
is not the China of yesterday. She 
now has manpower, as well as 
wealth and territory, together with 
an industrious home-loving people. 
Fairness, justice and righteousness to 
China will create sympathy and 
peace among the Chinese people. 

Obviously the interests of unequal 
treaties, foreign concessions, Chris- 


tian churches and schools, and other 
such enterprises must temporarily at 
least adjust themselves to such a 
movement in China to-day rather than 
expect the movement to adjust itselj 
to their convenience and desires, 

The Western Powers and China 
are bound together by many ties of 
mutual interest, political, economic, 
educational, and religious. The wel- 
fare of the one affects the welfare of 
all, and if there has been injustice 
or oppression each should exert its 
good offices to bring about an amic- 
able solution. 

The present crisis in China thus 
affords a unique opportunity for her 
neighbors to render a lasting service, 
not only for China but also for their 
own interests and for the peace and 
prosperity of the world. 


NOTES 
(Continued from page 19) 

newspaperman of Tokyo, recently re- 
turned to Japan from several months 
of travel in Europe. While in 
Geneva, in September, Mr. Zumoto 
attended the Third Annual Congress 
of the International University 
League of Nations Federation, and 
delivered an address before that 
body on “Japan and the Pan Asiatic 
Movement.” We have received per- 
mission to publish this address as a 
contributed article in this issue of 
the News Bulletin. 


The editor of the News Bulletin 
desires to give credit to Dr. K. C. 
Leebrick for the material contained 
in the account of the Riverside Insti- 
tute of International Relations in 
the January News Bulletin. We are 
indebted to Dr. Leebrick for an 
article on that subject from which 
the abridged account printed in the 


January issue was taken. 
J. MERLE DAVIS. 
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